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ABSTRACT 

* ^ Information on training covered under the 1958 

Government Employees Training Act^ chapter 41, title 5# United States 
Code, is, presented in this congressionally mandated annual training * 
report. It provides statistical and general trend information and 
analyses regarding federal training under the Act. The report begins 
vi^h a statistical -^table^hich suam^rizes selected information from 
the fiscal year 1977 training experience. The remainder of the report 
is divided into four sections. Section 1 reviews efforts to. improve 
training management in the federal ser;(rice and presents a summary of 
/training of 120 days and less (short-term training). Section 2 
discusses interagency training centers^ and their major areas of v 
emphasis. 1?he third section displays and analyzes data submitted by / 
agencies in connection vith their training activities. This y / 
information is presented in terms of the total governmient effort. 
Long-term training is included. The final section shows training data 
on an agency- by- agency basis. The report ends with index. The / 
report emphasises the purpose of the training, its principal subject 
matter, and the source of training. (For training information 
re:^ative to fiscal years 197«»-76 see ED |55 36a \ jCSS) 
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FoKwoid « 

This report covers in detail the past year's training accomplishments in the Federal Gov- 
, ernment. We would like to take this opportunity, not to recount those accomplishments, 
^ .but to talk about future initiatives. 

Executive development has emerged as a critical area of concern. In fact;the Givil Service 
reform proposals rest on the premisfe that a professionally trained corps of Governm(int man- 
agers will be available tomeet the requirements of 'a more productive and responsive Gov- 
ernment. The proposed Senior Executive Sen/ice, in order to devebp and maintain this , 
corps, must have available a life-long program which will meet these em?;ging demands on 
our top-level managers. Classroom, instruction will be only a smajl part of such a program; 
on-the-job and developmental assignments will constitute the bulk of the training. 

Evaluation of training is another process we intend to promote. Evaluation's potential for 
increasing both the efficiency and rffectiveness of training has tong been recognized. The 
state of the a'rt has.now evolved to the point where refilistic instruments exist for achieving 
. that potential. Oifnfemphasis, therefore, will be on distributing infoi:ijiation about these in- 
• struments to agencies and consulting when needed in the implementation process. 

The twenty years since the enactment of the Covirnment Employees Training Actin 1958 
have seen great advances in the field of employee development in both the Government and 
■ the private sector. These advances cannot be adequately reflected in the numerical totals of 
a report such as this, Innovations in both the hard- and software of learning-programmed . 
instruction, teaching machines, educational TV, computer assisted Instruction-have in- 
creased the professional demands on instructiors while greatly enhancing the potential ef- 
flciencyof the learning process, Looking ahead, the most significant advance we anticipate* 
in the training field over the next several years is in improved training management to cap- 
italize on the technological advances of thejecent past. Jhe instruments nbW exist-our ; 
' challenge lies in applying them. 6 * 

' Bureau qf Training * 

vii ' ' 
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Purpose ' 

Employee Training In the Federal Service Is a congres- 
. ilonallymartdatedannuallraininjr^pori. Ii presents infer- ; 
matlon on training'coverd under (he Cavernmeni Em* 
ployees Training Act;chapler 41, title 5. United Slates Code. 
And it serves as the central source document of statistical 
) and general trend infermation and analyses regarding Fed- . 
eraltriining activities under the Act. r ' 
Previous reports covered the period Jjily thru lune. This 
and lulure reports willcover the period October thru Sep- 
tember. ' , 

' '' 

Organization of (he Report 

The'report begins with a statistical table which summar-' 
' izes selected information from the FY 1977 training exper- 
ience. 

The remainder o( ttie report is^divided into 4 sectioas: 

Section 1 reviews efforts to improve training manage- 
ment in the Felieral service and presents a suinmary of 
training of 120 days and less (short-term training). , 

Section 2 discusses interagency training centers and their 
major areas of emphasis. ' , | 



SecH^n Idisplap and analyzes data submitted by^gen- 
cies In connection with their FY 1977 training activities. This 

Information is presented in terms of the total Government ' 
effort. Long-term training is included 
' ' Section 4 shows training data on ^ n agency-by-agency 
basis. Thfse data are not intended for use by those who 
wish to make in-depth, corhparative inferences between or 
among tlie various agencies. Information for this purpose 
may be obtained from the U.S^. Civil Service Commission's 
Bureau of Training. However, agency training officials can ■ 
draw some general inferences about their own agencies 

from the data included. • 
The feport ends with an index. This allows the reader to 

, review the reported items in.varying contexts. ' | 
Numeric information contained in this report places a 
" heavy emphasis on the Whyi, Whatf, and Sourcel of^rain- ^ 
ing. the "why" question is answe'red by the purpose of 
training,andreflpctsmanagement'sd?cisionregardingthe • 
employee's need for training. The "what" question is an- 
swered by the principal subject matter a nd emphasis'of the 
training provided the employee, arid not the position of , 
the person trained. The source of^ training answers 
"Wh?re" the training was giye/i or who gave it. 

' In short, this report attempts to present an outline of the 
FY 1977 training experience. It is hoped that the report will 
be useful not only to the Congress in assessing the state of ' 

■ employee training, but also t? agency management and 
training tosonnel at all organizational levels, ' 
1 i-^. . 



Government-Wide Training Data, FY 1977 




Chiri 1: A Oukk RidfiiMi tortnlnliig Inltrniillon 




I. Volume of Training (overall) 

TralnlnoOccurrencea' 881087 

Individuals Trafned 555,544 

(Some Individuals partlclpat6(^« 

In more than one training 

occurrence) f , \ 

Hours, o( Training 37,4^,, 



. ' Cost o( Training (overall) S 

Total Eiipendllures $256,941,055 100.0% 

Direct Costs 

Salaries of training , 

Personnel $96,948,991 '37.7% 

Tuition, Fees, Book?, ^ 

«tC' • $62,765,015' 24.4% 

Indlrecl Cosis ' . ; 

' Travel and Per Diem . $97,227,049 37.8% 



III. ' Cost Comparison Among Sources (for training o( 
• 120 days and less-Short-Term) 



'USpeclalty/Technlcal (Short-Term, Subject Matter) 

(V graining Occurrences^, 290,135 

NEercent of Total Training 
Occurrences • , 32.9 

Approximate Expenditures^ ..'...$115,133,000 
Approximate Percent of 
Total Training Costs 45 



VII. Administration/Analysis (Short-Term, Subject 

Matter) \ - ' 

Training Occurrences! 151,503 

y Percent of tptal Training , 

, Occurrences,...' 17.2 

Approximate Expenditures^ .... $30,941,000 

Approximate Percent of 

• ^ Total Training Costs / 12 



VIII. Comparison Between Training Occurrences and 
, Individuals Trained (Short-Term, Averages) 



. Avinpi Coil pir Training Hour^ \ 

ln*l|jDuit • ♦ « I M I • M $7i28 

Intirig^nty < 

' ,Non«QovtrniDenl Short-Term $6.5} 

IV. Exacullve/Managemenl Training (Shorl-TdriD, 

Subject Matter)^ 

TrilnlngOocurrenoas' 56,240 

Piroant ol total Training 

Oocurrancaa 6.4 

' Approximate Expendllurae^ $20,060,000 

Approximate Percent of 

Total Training Coats 8 

V. Training to Improve Performance In Employee's 
■ Preient Position .(Short-Term, Purpose) 

Training Occurrences'.. 563.226 

Percent of Total Training 

' Occurrences 63.8 

Approximate Expenditures .... $128,474,000 
Approximate Percent of 

; Total Tralning^Costs ......... 50 



Attending Some Training 26.4 

(So'nie Individuals participated In 
more than one training oooutrenoe) 

; Dollars per Training Occurrence ! 290.96 

Doilars per Individual Trained ^ 462.50 

Hours per Training Occurrence ; 42.4L 

Hours per Individual Trained 67.44^ 

IX. Long-Term Tralnihg More than 120 Days) 

Individual^ Tralneil ^ 741 

Total Days of Trailing \ 136,076 

Expenditures $3,390,801 

Percent of Total Training Costs .. 1.3 



X. Percent of Duty*Time Hours Spent in Training 

Federal employees spent only Ihree-lourtha ol 
^ one percent ol their duty time attending 

training. 



A trilning occurrence (also referred to as "Inslances" /n previous reportsi Is defined as participation In forinAI training courses of eight 
hours' duratlon'orlonger, . « ' . / ' 

Tlie expenditures for in-house training Include the salaries of full-time Instructors and the salaries ot all part-time personnel who en- 
gaged In agency training activities during FY 1977Jhe cost of facilities Is not Included. 
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t Suffliniry 

t 

Purpose for Training 

Ihe public hji ihe ri||hi to bp served by hi||hly qudlifird 
fpdefal cmplfl^v (ully Ifjined and rapable ol applyinn 
to thf ir |obi Ihe best nvailable work 'melhodv // 

ItmWm and manaiiers have the right to expect from / 
employe M performajic e (hat tneet standards o( m\km\ 
Exertitivttand managers ako have the ri||hl to expect (rom 
training itafk prtJIe^ional advice and guidance of the 
hijheil quality. Along with these (expectations go the re- 
sponiiliility to see lhat the necessary training and develop- 
ment are prtjvided to employees, 

Emplo^^'fv have 'the right to expect to receive training ' 
necessary to perform their jobs at a level of excellence that • ' 
will be a justifiable source of pfille. In addition , Federal em- 
ployees should have access to adequate and equitable de- 
velopment opportunities. ^ 
' the Commission undertakes the otiHgation t6 help meet \ 
these expectations, The Commission does this by: 

• developing tools, techniques, methods, and services 
, to carry out the training funcL 

• increasing the effectiveness of training ;pecialists, 
and 

t i encouraging the esj^blishment of planning i 4 
within agencies. i| 

ERIC 



this Ihree'^ironged approach speils to the public aj)d* to 
public Institutions, It speaks to the Improved ilrtlvery ol 
goods and sei vit es, f hrrefore, it speaks to or]|ani/ational 
elfeitiveness, 

In this regard; the training or dtjvelopment ol executives, 
fianagers, and individual employees is of vital concern.*[|. 

ieni y and e( onomy in^overnment operations must be 
di hieved while maintaining high performani e standards in 
the transaction ol public business at all levels ol Govern- 
ment, 

Ihe ways in whi( h the Commission has moved to meet its 
obligations are dis( ussed in the following paragraphs. 

» 

Improved Management of die Traiiiing 
Function 

Training management isaidedby'developinglools,tech- 
nlques, methods, and services to carry out the* training 

• function better, ^ 

• This has been of continuing concern to the Commis* , 
sion's Bureau of Traioing, Frofn this concern, the Bureau 
established the following goal: «To provide managers and 
training specialists with the means to manage and operate 
the training function of Government." Efforts toward these 
ends have intensified over the years. 

Lead responsibility for these efforts is vested in the Bur; 
eau's leadership function. . This activity includes (1| a stale ' 



ol thf an imtih and dr vf lopmenl servl( f m\ |i| an odi* 
rNck Irainln)! asslMani i\ and ffsourit coordinillnn M^rv* 
k'f, 

RewifchindDev^loptnenl y ' 

hsmh and (levdopmcnl a\f(' been ihosc ol 
llndini) solutions tn problems laied ai somr lime by irain* 
InK olike rs in all agenc ies, Amonn these liavc been |1 1 the 
. need to provide a means to rollei i a(( urate irainiOK ( osi 
data and |2| the need to establish a means to evaluate train- 
in||, The interrelali(|ishii) between rosl and evaluation 
data can be used to assurif ederal managers thai l he invest- , 
ments which they aulhiW^e in employee Ifaining are re- 
turning benefits greater than cosi, ' 

Colt Dili 

Accuracy ol IraininK cost data is necessary not only (ot re- 
porting purposes as riquired b^ law, but also lor pining 
and assessing the traifiing function/This need clearly re; 
quires the lollowl 

/• Training cost accounting systems, 

• Trairiing recordkeeping procedures, 

• Training audit and inspection procedures, and 

• Training evaluation methodologies, ^ 

The Commission's Training Cost Model provides anoth- 
er means lor meeting the General Accouriting Ollice's re- 



quirements lor accuracy and Completeness ol training cpttv 
Eviluitlon Data 

The evaluation question, however.HWoduces a whole 
set ol complexities. Some ol these complexities may be de- 
duced (rom ihe|lollowing dellnltlon ol evaluatiorl; "A 
planned process which provides specilic, reliable inlorma*, 
lion about a selected topic, problem, or question lor pur- 
poses ol^Wlerminlng value and/or making decisions," The 
concept ol value ushers in many challenges, One challenge 
Is how to evaluate and measure the benellts ol trarning In 
relation to the investment made. 

The Civil Service Commission conceived ol a series ol 
value models in order to meet a substantial portion ol that 
challengi, These moijels necessarily entail and provide lor: 

I a means lor measuring thf^benelils ol training, 
t a systematic planning process, ' ' 
I a systematic idenlilicaiion ol trairiing targets, and 
• the planning lor and assignmenl of dollar and stall 
' resources to accomplish the training ellorl. 

4 

' The Bureau ol Training has developed two value models, 
one lor measuring the dollar beneliM training provided 
employees engaged In producing measurable outputs, and 
one I5r measuring tile benefits of management or similar 
training. Additional efforts include developing and refin-' 
' ing; cost and value models, planning processes, needs i- 
dentification ' systems, and othil evaluation models and 
methodologies. . , ' * 
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Training Assistance 
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, . Agency'traioinwssisiS^ 

tensiveduring fV |977. ThisincrWactiyiti[paVion 
wide effort, trainijij assistance was not limited to the Fed 



i 4 



• • Assistance projects have providied agency trainWg offi- 
cers wifh a means of direct access jo resources which not. 
only help them to meet many diverse needs, but also to re^ 
tain within the igenciesthose tapabilities that thiy learned 
wWIe meeting those i^ds. 



era! sector but^ indideij limited services toState jnd local , s ' ' ' Ihet)utr?ath service has demonstrated repeatedly that 



pernmentemployees^j)vell. ' ' \ : 
^; Assistance projeds are joint^ffoii^etweei) agefa^ 
■ arfd staff of the Commission., These projectfiang^fbm » ' 
such things as^he design*and iltiplementatWi of iernal 
policy and procedural manuals ;to the f|iore,complicated, . ' 



agen'cy trainers hJve the willingness and ability to employ 
.'better training procedures. 



Resource Coordinallioifiiihd Information 



Asi^n andimplenientation of nationwide training stfaie- ' " Dissemination ' 



A few examples of ^doperitivd kitfvitijjs involving agen- 
cy and central office staff are: 

• the Department of Comi7ipr,cy((j|«nsus Bureau),, , . 
I ik Department of jlbusing and Urban Development, ^ 

• the CommoJity Futures' TMing Commission, afid *' 

• the Federal Acquisition Institute (in cooperatiol with 

• the Department of Justice and the Office! of ManagV 
ment and Budget). , • , , 

Regional Assistance/ctivities involved: , - 

• the Departmeni; of Health, Education and Welfare (So- 
cial Security Administration); 

• the Veterans Administratioi>, 

i the Department of the Interior (Bureau of Land Man- 
i agementi Bureau of Indian Affairs), and ,13 

• thp fiPneraf Services Administration. > , 
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. " Effluent bse of resoiirces^ begin with elimiriating^ 
^ jlicativeeffort. One way of doing;^is is by communicating 

attaining information^ that assists agencies to meet their 
""training goals and objectives in a timely, and cost-effective^, 

way. / , ' \ ^ . ' ' ■ 
; Two of the more significant vehicles fpr coordinating a- . ' 

gency efforts are,(1) the clearinghouse arid (2) the intergov- ' 

ernmentakrainingpncils. « ' K , 

The Clearinghouse > ^ * > 

Clearinghouse activities are designed to promote the^ , ■ 
sharingof resources. One such activity is the deyelopmeht • ,. 
and maintenance of training resource information systems,' 
. These systems make known to Federal trainers new meth- 
ods, techniques, and theavailability of res«cesona time- • 
lasis. , , V 



Fdfexample, newl^ developed a|l*visiral resources* 
are iniade available to other trainers on a preview or loan ' 
basis. 'Managerial and supervisory course modules, fully ^ 
'documerited, ace also available for loan ftom the Comnis- • 
sion. Referrals to other .original sources of information are 
also made. ^ , ' '•' 

Activity in this area R receiving increased emph'asij. JlJs. 
expected that, as inventories and inquiries grow, trainers ^ 
and bployee development specialists will have the best a- 
vailable access to information resources. ' ' ; 

The Intergovernmental Training Councils ^ 

Theextensivenationwideneiworkpfintergovernmental 
training councils developed through Commission initiative 
provides aii invaluable forum for information exchange. To • 
'a large extent the councils determine thf need for and'the 
acceptability of draining services. The councils screen 
services and products so that those that' find their way into 
'the Federal training community are more.valid and usable. 

These cpuncils, which hav? overall goals pf improving 
information exchange and increasing trainer com- 
petencies, are active in over forty locations throughout (he ^ 
country. Membership consists mainly of Federal employ- 
ees from a, variety of backgrounds such as: trainers, per- 
sonnel generalists, administrative officers, operating 
supervisors, and ^ State and local officials. M(jsl councils , 
have an intergovernmental mix.' ^ ; ' 
' The operation of intergovernmental councils is generally ' 
under the. direction of an elected slate of officers or 

ERIC , ' , 



. through affiliation wiih the locaLFederafExecutive B9ard. 
' This hasibeen an effective formula for determining local 
needs and' for maintaining a high level of parlicipanf 

interest. • . ' ^ \ ' . ; ^ 
TbecoUncils^rovidefor;. • ' 

I the sharing'lof .borrowing! of Iraining^materials, . 
Jpurses, or Equipment; and • 
yVthe pooling ottraining efforts in areas of limited Fed- 
eral employment. 1 

Professional development in training' skills, knowledges, 
and abilities has proven to be a strong mplivJ|ling factor for 
the continued growth of these councils.- ' ' ' 
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Increased EflertV^ness of Train^ , 

TheCommi5sion!s goal is to bring^all trailers in'the Fed- ■ 
' eral serviae to full competence in the roles required to per- 
form the missions of their organizations. ■ 
Preceding paragraphs under the section "Improved 
Training Management" discussed efforts which, indirectly 
increase the proficiency of trainers. A direct effort to en- 
' hance (heir proficiency began with the [s.suance of Com- 
fssion Bulletin 410-85 Duly 31, 19751. In effect, the Commis- 
sion con\mitled to: "the identification and development of 
alternative delivery systems designed to develop trainers 
and s^mployee development practilioners^o their highest \ 
level of proficiency." ^.^ , ' " I 



' An oulcome of that (^ommitment was The Emplayee . ■ Occupational analysis, long in use by the military depart^ 
Development S|feci4i$t Currjculp Mail (November, ,\, ment^toplancareertrainingforenlistedpersonneiisnow' 



1976|.M curriculum plan>opo$es3 cOmpetency-based . • ^ being introduced by h Commissionyatid some other 

curriculum that emphasizes the specific knowledge/ f agencies to provide the essenlialinfornriatibn base for co- 

' ibility, and understanding requirements of tkjasks which herent, career^long development patterns for Federal civ- 

' constitute the job of the trainer. Thesp task ar^ divided ^ v ilian employees; The'introductron of occupafiofiaf analysis 

m«ng th^five roles'of the employee developmenrspeci|i- has been attended by very favbrable^economic results, 

ist: Career Counselor, Consultant Jearning SpeciM • " " ' * 

Progran),Manager, and Training Administrator. | ' ' / - , 

Jhe impi.ementatiorf process has begunrForexanile, as ■ , 

a result of,extensive s|ilTveys, vvorl(shops, and conferences ' , • 

^nationally and interrwtionallf), Career Counselor-the' , , , 

newest of'the identified roles^as been developed ifito . ^ 

the training course CoMinjand lnteM^ ■ \ 



ers. 
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' Career counseling is a sublet of cafeer planning which is 
discussed under the following topic. ^ ' 



Improved Career planning lor Public Service . \ ' 
Employees ' ' ' \ 

' \ • • . \%/''^ 

TheCommissipnencouragestbeestablishmenlofcareer ;^ °^ 
planning,withii] agencies. Effective career planning in- ' 
vojyes a systematic approach to recruiting, selecting, and 
developing employees tofiil expected staffing lieeds. One ', 
■ o( the keys to successful career-planning is proper identifi- 
cation of the tasks for which training is required. ' " . | g 
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GovernmMide Training Data, FY 1977 
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Chart 2: Training Summary . 



OttterPiy 


UnipMlfM 

4 


'40,390 ' 


' 5507 
542 


22.1? 
25,120 


' 9.84 
349 


13.76 
2,239,146^ 
3,354,087 

1.5t) 


6.34 
25,028 
91,194 


8104 


168.2r 


55.44 46/18 
. 8.68 0.26 
.4.58 , 0.06 
6.16 . M 
?.14 • 0.06 


0.56. 


0.17 



Foriralningof 120 d^ys and less 

Itwn' < . 

h. Population Covere 

2. TfalfiinnOccurrences 

3. Owrrences Compared With 

' Population Sl2» (In percent) 

4. Mr of Individuals Trained... 

5. Percent of Population Aflending, 
Training ., 

6. Hours of Training 

7. CostplTraining^. 

8. Average Cost per Training,Hour., 
9., Average Cost per Training 



Training Occurrences 

11. fercent of Population,.' 

12. Percent of Training Occurrena 

13. Percertt of Training Hoiir? ,', 

14. Percent of Training Cost 

15. Percent of Duty-Time Hours. 
.Spent in Training 



Government- 
'wl;je 

2,102,569 
882,346 

41,97 
'554,803 

26.39 
36,376,391 
156,601,263 

4.31 

' 17.7.48 

41.23 
100,00 
100.00' 
100(00 
100.00 

0,75 



General 
Schedule* 



1,482,994 
760.591 



^ 51.29 
471,420 

31.79 
3l|217,252 
145,891,568 
• 4.67. 

191.81 

* '41.04 
70.53 



85.82 
93.16 



PL-313an(l 

Other 
Executives 

11,927 
3,100 

25.99 
1,966^ 

■ 16.48 ' 
109,349 
775,326 
. 7.09 

250.tl' 

'35.27, 
0.57 
0.35 
0.30 



System 

419,682 
77,723 

18.52 
55,948 



2,785,616 
6,489,0$ 
2.33 

8l49 

35.84 
19196 



0.41 



7.66 
4.14 

"v 

0.30 
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1 Approximately 800,000 Federal civilian employees and all of the uniformed njill|ary are exclude|| by law and regulation from reporting 
training to the U.S. Civil Wvlce Commission, The largest group excludedls the U 

2 The costs on 

conduct of training, Additionally, tlie ^sts of facipties, such as 
. conduct of tralnlni^re also ncludid. * 

•Includes GS-1 to GS-18 employees. [ 
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1 Interagency Training Centeis 

,1 ■ ■ 

A mean's of reducing cosC and improving the effective: 
ness of, training lo' meet .common needs is provided 
through ififeragency training. Action mi01(c) of the' 
Comttiission's regulations states: " Interagency training' 
meajls; training provided by one agency for other agencies 
Of sba/ed by'lwo or more agencies." The M Service Com- 
mission requires agencies to assign their employees to a- 
vailable interagency trainipg when this would.result in 
bettfer training, irriproved service, or savings to the Covers- 
.meiit. ^ ' . ' . 

|he Commission promotes interagency and rnlergov- 
ernmental cooperation to identify and meet common 
training needs by assuming an active' leadership role in 
making such cooperation a reality. Interagency training 
centers give strong emphasis to this reality., 

Centraltdtheoperationof thesecentersistheirconcen- 
tralion in some particular specialty or subject matter area. • 
The following centers have been selected for commentary: 

■ • the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, 
f the Interagency Auditor Training Center, 

• the foreign Service Institiite, 

t , the Federal Acquisition Institute, and 

• the Occupational Safety and Heal^ Administration . 
IrainingJrisliluta , ' . ' . 

"ERIC ( 



The above training centers weffiiounded upon the "leSd 
■ agency" concept, that is, th/ age|cy with major progrann 
, responsibility serves as the leid agency with other agencies * 
participating and cooperatingNv/r ' 
* These cent^fs are discu^sed'in ihefollowing paragrajihs. 

Federal law Eniorcement Trai^^^^^ 

The need for an interagency 'training facility for thbse ' 
who ai^ charged with enforcing Federal laws became* 
apparent in 'the late 1%0's. An'interagenty study showed , 
that although, quality training for law enforcement officers ' 
was essential, such tyfning was not available to nposl Fed- 
eral officers becamde(tu9.te training facilities were non- ■ 
existent, exceplior t hoseused by the Federal Bureau of Ir- 
vestigation (FBI). ' ',' ' . • 

As a result, Treasuryflepartment Order No. 21/, dated 
March 2, 1970; established the Federal L'aw Enforcement 
Traininglenter as an'entity within the Departmflit of the 
Tre'asur/. 'tater that year, the heads of agencies entered 
into a ''Memorandum of Understanding for'the Sponsor- 
sfiip and Operation of the Consolidaied'Federal Law En- 
forcement Training Ceriter." The "Memorandum*," as 
amended in 197?, created a^Board of Directors that has the 
fifidl authority in matters of tr.aining policy, training pro- 
grams, training criteria, and training standards of the Cen- 
ter. The Board consists of representatives from Interior, 
lustice, Treasury, the General Seiyices AJministratipn, 
the Qfficc of Management and Budge( the Civil Service 



. Coinmision,th-6U.Sjz(ipitolPoli«^^^^^ 
licipating Igenciev ,, ; , ■ 
, The training facilities,"an entire 1500-acre campus, are in 
Clynco, Georgia, anjJ consist of classrooms, dormitories, 
recreation facilities, and a dining roonf).,(Jhfefacilitieswere 
moved 16 Clynco in 1975). The Center has three iiivisions 
through vyhich cojiimon basic training is furnished to th^e ^ 
recruits of the participating agencifes and, when space is 
available, to the recruits of othpr agencies, 
ifie Criminalinvestigalor Iraining Division is a /-week 
program that includes training in criminalistics, communi- 

• cations, investigative techniques, and the law. During FY 
77, 19 basic classes were conducted and 863 students were 

graduated, a 10 percent increase in graduates over fY 76. 
Jhe Police Training Division is a series of programs of 
varying lengths that are designed for uniformed Federal 
law enforcement officers. In FY 77,lhe Division conducted 
41 classes and graduated 1,281 students, compared to FY 
76, a 70 percent increase ia^he number of classes and a 62 
percent increase in the number of students graduated. 
Four new major 'programs were established: a 2'Weel( 
National Park Service course; a 4-weel Capitol Police re- 
fresher coursei-a 14-week immigration officers basic train- 
ing course and a 16-weel( border patrol course. 
The Special Trai/iing Division provided extensive training 
:, in' firearms; self-defense, and arrest techniqires. Facilities 
include outdoor firing ranges, an improved high-speed 
driving course, a rough-terrain four-wheel drive course, 
two vehicle skid-control areas, an outdoor physical training 
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obstacle cdurse/stiowers, and locker rooms. In FY 77, i% ■ 
more students participated in this Division's training than ^ 
inFY76. 

Various cur/kula of the Federal Law Enforcement Train- 
i'ng* Center provide each recruit with the specific knowl- 
edges and skills necessary for on-the-job performance, , 
Eacb/ttlSeRtoceiyes extensive classroooi training and un- ^ 
dergoes an inwnsive series of practical exercises,designed * 
to testlhe^dent's reactions to situations and problems ; 
that ipust be faced on the job. ' . 

Auditor Training Cenljer ' 

« 

Tllfifiterag^ncy Auditor Training Center is theonly Fed- 
eralTacility that is. devoted entirely to conducting inter- 
agency training oriented to the specific and unique n^eds , 
■ of Government auditors. Its mission is to make avajlable to : 
all Federal, State and local government auditors a, 
1:omprehensive audit training program. The program is 
particularly iiseful to trainees who come fromtaudit offices ■ 
that lack eitlj^r a training program, or in-house training fa- 
cilities. 

The Center was conceived of at a meeting in 1%7 at 
which representatives of several smaller audit , agenfe 
.agreed that it isdifficult for a small agency tocommand jh^ 
resources necessarytomeet the training needs of auditors. ' 

The representatives |iroposed that the agencies join forces • 
to develop and institl(te a centralized training program that ^ 
wiould accommodate the training needs of the auditors invy 




. all of the participating ofganjf aliens, The U.$. Civil Service 
Commission approvedlhieobjectivesoftheCenteronMay 
^i, 1968. The Center was also given the authority to extend , 
its trainiftg opportunities to State and lo(al government 
auditors/ « . 

In lanuary 1978^ (be agreeijient to operate the Inter-, 
agency Auditor Trainiiig Center was revised. Among other 
changes', a Board of Directors was created so that Federal, 
State ai|d local audit communiti^es^could have a major voice 
in determining vthe Center's policies and programs. The 
Board includes members from a variety of Federal agencies , 
and from State and jocal governments. 

The Center il organizationally located in the Office of , 
the Assistant Secretary for Administration, Department of , 
Commerce. It is open to all Federal, State and local govern- 
ment auditors and to students from foreign governments., 
Its 'courses are designed to provide. participants with a 
ineans of improving or developing auditing skflls which, 
,when applied.4n the job, will increase joi) satisfaction and ^ ' 
contribute to .a more efficient and effective use of Gov-* ' 
ernment resources. The FV 77 gy rriculum encompassed 24 , 
courses that rangedip subject niatterjrom ''Auditing'Sys- 
terns Supportedby ADP Equipmef)t''.tl) ''Effective Govern- 
mental Auditing.'' . ' / 

The training facilities include a fully equipped crassroom, 
? student Jounge, and administrative offieesrThey are in 
Bethesda, Maryland, a suburb of Washington,- D.G Al- 
t^htheGenterdoe|l)othaveresidential^acilities,itwill^^ 
help out-of-town students with*their hotel reservations. To'^ ^ 
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reduce the cost of tr^ning out-off-toyvn/students^tthe 
inter has made all of the courses listed in its catalogavail- 
)le forpnsite presentation. Most of thecourses run froli)2 

• tpSdays. " / 1 

Duriflg FY '77, the Center presented^its 24 courses 98 
times. Fifty-eight courses, were conducted in 22 cities-out- 
side the' headquarters', metropolitan area. 'Student 

• enrollment totaled 2,154. The students canie primarily from 
• Federal Agencies. > /■ 

Foreign Service Institute , ^ • 

Although the Foreign Service Institute (FSI);was not for- 
' mally established until 1947, jts/oots reach back to at least 
190;*, when seven newly appointed consuls were assigned 
to the Department of State for a 30-day course o/instruc- 
> , tk Part of the Department of jtate, the Foreign Service 
lnS(jJJte is, according to its enablinglegislatiori,"tofurnish 
training and instruction to,..officers and employees of the 
' Government for whom training and instruction in the field 
of foreign'relations is necessary.", The legislation goes on to 

say that the Institute may also givetraining tojhe members ' 
of thefamijies of off icers.and Cpvjernment employees who, 
are or will be abroad • " 
itie Institute has major branchesJn^aiwan, japan, and" 
Tunisia; it; headquarters, however,arein [tosslyn, Virginia. 
The Institute's facilities iccept about 15;000 course enrolk ' 
ments Anually-about' half in this .country, ihe rest . 
abroadHn'fulkinie,part^tii|)e, and'exlension programs. 



Employees of the Department of Stale constitute abauiiO 
percent of the enrollment. The balance is made up ol em- / 
ployees of some 27 other departments'and independent 
agencies-chief ly the Agency for International Devel- 
^ opraenl, the International Communication Agency and the 
-DeHirtment of Defense. 
A variety.of programs are offered through the li(stitut?. 
The Senior Seminar ii< Foreign Policy is the fcovernment's 
most advanced program" o( study for senior officers • 
involved in foreign affairs. Applicants are carefully 
screened, and only about 27 are acfepted each year. The 
• Forf ign' Affairs Executive Seminar, a 3-weel( course, pro- 
vides advanced short-term instruction on United States 
' foreignpolicyloseniorforeignaffairsexecutives. TheDip- 
lonial-in-Residence Program is for senior foreign service 
officers who are sent to American universities so that the * 
academic community carl draw on the officers' practical 
experience, , ' 

School of Professional Studies provides foreign af- 
lai rs officers with career training and provides tlieir spouses ^ 
' with a suitable orientation to the countries to which they 
are being seni. The School of language Studies,'perhaps | 
the best known part of, the Foreign Service Institute, 
teaches foreign languages. Intensive instruction is offered 
in Washington, D.C., and at branch schools in japan, 
Taiwan, ^nd the Arab worldrPart-time instruction is availa- . 
ble at some 200 oVeiseas posts in about 60 languages. The 
Center for Area and Country Studies offers programs that 

are designed to give foreign affairs officers knowledge of 

J , ' 
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and an appreciation for the people m instjtutioh$<of the . 

, countries with which 'they may'be dealing. 

In FV 77, course enrollments totaled 16,121, of which 
aboi^^,0()0 were In Washington and abouj 5,000 overseas. 
The FSI also developed several new programs such ai the ' 

« following: ; "Human Rights" explores the impact of the 
recent human rights legislation on American fpreign'rela- 

, ,tions.' The "Ambassadorial Seminar,'" firs(held for 
President Carter's new envoys and their spouses, is a s.eries 
of discussions on such subjects as terrorism, commiini- 
• cations with Washington, and the authorities and responsi- , 
bHitiesofMassadors; . ' / 

, Federal Acquisition Institute ' ' • 

' The Federal Acquisitii(n Institute |FAI), then called the . 
Federal Procurement Institute, was established in july 1976 

, 'by the Administratofof the Office of Federal Procurement ' 
Policy. It was organized according to the provisions in the . 
Memorandum of Understanding, a document; signed In' : 
M^y 1976 by 16 Federal agencies and'departmej^ th^t have 
acquisition responsibilities. It operates through a . 

. permanent staff and the Department of Defense serves as 
the executive agency for' the institute. 
Unlike the other interagency training centers discussed 
- in this section; the FAI mi a ))|ate and it is not a building. 
It is pedplerpeople who are employed throughout the 
Government but ar^rganized into components that form| ■ 

• a coordinating system of structured cooperation. 



The FAI is (he focal poin( for coordinating (he Coiern- 
^ment-wide planning, development, iniplemen(ation,^nd 
evaluadon of program^ in (he areas»of procuremen( re- 
search, education and (raining, and career development. 
Its mission is to-provide leadership in improvinglhe quality, 
^ elf icierfCjs^performance of procurement personnd'lo ' 
do so, it promotes the development of academic programs, 
promotes and monitors research, to find better acquisition ' 
• methods and techniques, devises standards by which 
programs, can be measured and ^evaluated, reviews 
programs fD make sure that they are current and do not 
duplicate each other, encourages Government-wide' 
career development programs, and maintains a system of 
communication'that allows new issuer and needs in the 
procurement (;ommunity to be identified. * v , ^ 

Occupational Safety ajd Health Administralion . 
Training Institute 

♦ 

: 'The Occupational Safety- and Health Administration' 
Training Institute (OSHA), part of the Department of Labor, 
was established in 1972. Its primary function is to provide 
instruction to people who are professionally involved ^ith 
occupational safety and health problems. Although many 
of the trainees are OSHA employees, some come from 
other Federal agencies and fri^fn State and local govern- 
ments. The Institute also acQepls trainees from the private 
sector-industry, business, ind commerce. 
A wide range of courses is offered: there is one on radio- ' 



logical healt\hazardsandoneon hazardous materials and 
t compressed 'gases. There is a course for industrial hy- 
■ gienists and one for instructors of personnel in the con- 
struction industry. Company and union repi'esenlatives 
, can lake a course in OSHA safety aild health fundamentals; 
, unicfnand m'anagement representatives from the construe- 
tion industry can lake a one-week course on the OSHA reg- 
ulations th^t'arepertioent to builders. ^ K *\ 
The training facilities were moved tom Rosemont to Des 
Plaines, Illinois, in late 1977. The ijew facilities, enclosing 35 
thousand square feet, include eiglit clissrooriis, a cafeteria, 
a library, and '^n audio-visual studio, which allows the In- 
stitute to make training tapes; The building also has dem- 
onstration' laboratories,- making it easier for students to 
understand how OSHA regulations apply to power presses, 
'welding eqjKpment, and other kinds of machines. Indus- 
, trial health hazards can be simulated in someof thelabora- 
• , tories, giving students "hands-on" experience with' kb- 
. operations as sampling for dust.. ' 

In FY 77, the Institute gave ,23 different courses which 
were attended by a total of 3,694 trainees. Four hundred ^ 
and fifty-nine came from the private sector, 1,989 were" 
OSHA employees, 499 were from other Federal agencies, 
and 747 were employees of State governments. ^ • 

Other Agency Involvemdit • 

Interagency training is riot limited »tQ the interagency 



t 

training centers discussed in the previous paragraphs, h 
also involves the foUpwing agencies:. . [' 

• the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
* • the National Archives and Records Service, 

.the Army Management Engineering Training Activity, ' 

t the Civil Service Gommission. 

fnteragency training centers accounted for nearly 99 per- 
cent of all interagency twining. All told, 13i;334*training 
occurrences were accomplished through interagency 
training In FY 1977. 
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Expenditures by Source 

♦ ■ * 

DuringFyi977,irainingexpen(lilureswefre$256.941,055. 
Of this amount, approxjfnaiely 377% went for the salarieSi 
of agency, training staff assigned to conduct iijalning and 
development of employees, The remaining 62.3% was 
expended (or non-salary items: tuition, travel and per 
diem,contrafted services, and other related items. 

The Government-wide average cost per training occur- 
rence was (291 , and the average cost per hour was (6.66. 

Comparison Ampit^urces ^ | 

Covemment Sources of Training 

Government sources continued to be the major pro- 
viders of training to Federal employees. 

In-house training used significantly greater resources ^ ' 
than any other source. 

But interagency training remained overallthe least costly 
available source. ^ 

In-House Training. Reported training costsior thissource 
tolated 179.9 million dollars in FY 1977. Generally, inlefnal 
accounting systems do not accommodate training costs. , 
Therefore, the Commission believes that these costs are, lo 2 5 
. o^. , 22 



a large extent, varie<j and understated. Unfortunately, the 
extent to which these costs are ijndersialed cannot be de- 
' te(mined. 

Interagency Training. In FY 1977, ^p^nditures (or inter- 
agency training amounted to 25'.4million dollars. This isthe 
least'expensiveamong the major sourcesoflraihingavaila- 
<Jle to the Federal agencies.'Cost mnp occur because 
interagency training facilities are established td achieve the 
ecpnomies that result from use of shared resources. Coop- 
erative efforts lo make training coursesandfacilities availa- 
ble to other departments and agencies are among the pro- ' 
visions of the Government Employees Training Act. Some 
Federal sources of iilteragency training are: (1) the Inter- 
i agericy Audilir Training^Center, |2) the Federal Law En- 
forcement Center, |3) the F6reign Service Institute, and |4) 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Non-Goverpent Training (for training of 120 days and 
less) ' • 

Non-Government training (short-term) reflected ex- 
penditures of 41.2 million dollars in FY 1^77. (See Chart 4, 
pg. 25) These costs were distributed among three parts that 
comprise non-Government training: (1) from courses es- 
pecially developed for the agenq, (2) from standard cata- 
loged courses, and (3) from courses provided by S|ate and 
loal governments. , , - 

The following paragraphs discuss some cost characteris- 
tics of these three parts. 



Fron Course Specially Developed. 'Expenditures anioun% 
ted 10 7 million dollars ipr s|)ecially developed courses. 
Hourly co^ts in this area have started to show a decline in 
recent years. Evidence suggests two reasons for this de- 
clinif: jl) stringency in the marl^t place and |2) hard con- 
^ract bargaining by agency officials. 
On the other.hand, the volume of training within, this 
area has remained at a relatively constant low level. 

Frotn Standard Cataloged Courtfs. Total expenditures for 
this source of training amounted to 40.6 »f on dollar^ in 

. FY H77. Training receivedJIwDugh standard educational 
expieriences is the most costly among the/non- 
Governmental sources (short-t^rml. It aisp ranks se(?ond to 
in-house training in both volume and cost per hour of 
training rec^ved. ' ' * 

' Cost bases for pricing and selling these courses are 
approxin)ately the same as thbseemployed bf managersof 

• interagency facilities. 
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Non^Covernment Training (lor training of more than 120 
days) 

Non-Covernment training (long*lerm| cost approxi- 
mately 3.4 millkfrf dollars in FV 1977. This is perhaps the 
most expensive jource of training. However, the hourly 
* rate of $3.i|^ref lected in thart 4 would tend to indicate that 
tong-term training is 'the least costly. TWs is not the case. 
Cost per hour of training is^ietermined by the total number 
of hours' that employees are in a training status, rather than , 
by the number bf hodrs they are in a classroonri. ' ^ ^ 

For example, if the employees who attended long-tert&' 
training had 9, 12, or 15 hours of actual recitation per week . 
for the time they wer£f t[iere', the hourly rates would then 
be in excess of $13,i10, and $8, respectively, based on a 40- 
hour work weet. TlieTiourly rates cdntained in Chart 4 
were determined by using the total number of hc^firs while ' 
in training status. 

The Commission does not require agencies to report the 
total hours of actual classroom participation. Therefore, a 
more precise hourly rale for long-term training cannot be' 



From State and Local Covernments. Approximately 0.6 
million^ dollars were spent thrdugh this source of 
tr^dniog. Training volume for this source is the lowest 
among all the siurces. Other characteristics are: (1| least 
number of hours spent in courses, and (2) lowest cost per 
hour. The low dollar values are in large part attributable to 
the prevailing t)ay scales within the various State and local 
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Expenditures by Source 



Ch^rt 4: .Comparison Among Sources of Training J^^^ 



Source 


* 

Tulnlnfl 

Occurrence! 


Expendllurei 
(In Dollaril 


1 

Hninof 
. Training 


Average Cost 
Dfir Train Ina 

Hour, , 
|ln Dollars) 


t • 

AverajjeCost 
' Der Train InQ 
Occurrence 
(In Dollari) 


Average Lengtl) 
of Tralnlfio 

VI 1 t Hll III III 

Occurrences . 

it 1 1 ' k ! 

(In Houri) 


TOTAL ALL SOURCES,, 


883,087 


256,941,055 


■' 37,464,999 


6.86 


• 290.96 


42.43 


IralnlnQoflKDavsaiidLess - 
(Sliort-Terfiij 


882,346 


253,550,254 ','36,376,3^1 p 


• 

6.97 


' 287.36 


41.23 


Goveriiment 


665,'925 


205',300,294 


29,021,407 


7.07 


308.29 


43.58 


■ rtuse' , 


534,591 


179,914,957 


24,720,241 


7.28 


336.55 


46,24 


Interageficy' 


131,334 


25,385,337 


4,301,166 


5.90 „ 


193.29 


. 32.75 


Nofl-Governfiieot(Sliort-Terfii), 


216,272 


, 48,224,934 


.7,348,255 ' 


6.56 


222.98 ' 


33.98 


Specially peveloped 


' ,42,248 


6,994,283 


. 1,301,971 ' 


' 5.37 


'16^55 


30,82 ^ 


Standard Cataloged Courses . 


168,151 


40,575,059 


' 5,892,480 


.-6.89' 


241.30' 


35.04 


'Prom Slate and Local 
Governments 


5,873 


655,592. 


153,804 


4.26 


111.63 


' 26.19' 


Source Not Specified 


,149 . 


25,126 


' 6,729 


3.7} 


168.63 


45.16 ■ 


Non^overnmenllralnlngofMore 
.TIian.120Days(Lon5-Ierm),;,., 


',741 • 

i 


3,390,801, 




3.11 , 


4,575.98 


1,469.11 



tJlieexpendlturesfoNn-housetralnlnglncludi the salaries of lull-tlin^ 

In agency training activities during FY 197? Jlie bst of facM Is pot Included. ^ 
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« Total Iraining costs in FY 1977 increased by approximate- 
ly 8 peiittnl over FY 1J7i.^lie average lengtlii 
kaining .occurrences dropped Irom 43 hours per occur- 
rence in FY 1976 to 42 hours per occurrence in FY 1977; 
Total Iraining volume also declined, dowil by nearly 75 
thoijsand occurrences. 

. . ■ ' ' ■ ; * 

' Federal agencies reported tjie above items as shown in' 
Chans 5 thru,9, , , , 

. ' ii ■ 

I I < > 

Ttimini Costs . ' 

Reported expenditures for training in FK 1977 were 256.9 
'million dollars, anincreaseofabout8percenloverFj1976. 
A goodly portion of the incfease rejijlt,ed from^ontinued 
growth in theifiize of the instructor corps. In py 1976, there 
were 2,744 full-time instructors. The numbers went to 3,335 
in FY1977,a'n increaseolappro)(imately22percent.Thein- 
, , crease ill salary costs associated with the training staff was 
atoul J million jJollars, a 16 petot increase. ^ 
, Part-time personnel also increased, up from 1,807 staff / 
years^'n FY 1976 to 2^04 staff years in Fy.l977, an increase in . . 
'the.vicinityof 11 percent. Salary costs Jcyjart-time ' 
-personnel increased from 29.0 mjllioVdolllrs in FY 1976 to " 
30;1 million dollars in FY 1977, an increase of 4 percent. • 

' . ■ 26' 
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Training Hours , » 

Hours of training continued to decline, down from 41.3 
million in FY 1976 to 37.5 mill^)n in FY 1977. " ' ' 

Training Occurrences 

, The volume of training appears to have dropped by75 
thousand occurrences. This decline was mainly confined to 
^ three agencies, all of which use large amounts of training. 
These are the Departments of the Air Force, the Navy and 
the Interior. An analysis of the agency declines appears in' 
Section,4. (| 

Training shortfalls withintheseagenciesweresignificant,.. 
, but increases within other agencies preventpd'a greater de- 
cline in the volume of iraining. ' 
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Chiri 5: Cott of Trilnlng^ (In mllllqni of dollin) 
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'Salary costs of agency training staffs Included. 
ERIC V , 



Interagency . ' Non-Government short-term 

Charts: HoursofTralning 





1978 1976 1977 

Noti; NoD'Oovirnmifll \w^m trilnlng iccountid (or 3,4 nillllon dolliri ind 1 ,1 inllllon houn In FY ' 
lS7^tiill from 1.2 ptrcmi of thi tolil tnlnlng occurrineM In FY 197510 l«u Hiinl pircint In FY1S77. 
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Trends In Training 

Chart 7: Aviri^i Linglh, In houri, ol Training Oeeurnncii 




Sodlta * ^ FY1«76 .FY 1978 FY 1977 ^Cjwjin 

, . . , i>n 76"77 

TOTAL ALL SOURCES. ,;.,.„:,.„ 45.13 43.14 , 42,43 -4.4 -1.6 

Training 01120 Days and L8M(Short-Tenn)...|.„.), 43;45 41.67 

Government ,,44.89 43.14 

' '"'house .48^44 44 3J 

'n'eragency.. 35.95 3535 

Non-Qov«minent(Sliort-Temi) 38.8/ 

Spaclally Developfld ;.,.,„, 34:36 

Standard CalalogedCoursas , ' 39.51" 

From State and Local Governments'. 

'.Source Not Specified.....' ;„ , o 50.46 

Non-Government Training of More Than f20 Days 

■Werm)..... , ' 1431.02 ■1486.58 1469.11 3.9 -1.2 



41,23 ' 


■ -4.1 


-1.1 


43.58 


-3.9 


1.0 


46.24 


-4.4' 


4.2 


32.75 


-0.3 


-11.1 


33,98 


-4.7 


-7.8; 


36,62 


-2.9 


-7.7 


35,04 


-4.3 


-7.3 


26.19. 


-33.4. 


-20;3 


45.16, 


19.4' 


-10.5 
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Trends In Training 

Charts: AvirageCbit par Training Ho()r 



Source 



. FY 1975 FY197f FY 1977 



WAI All CnilDPCC 

IUI/\L ALL oUUnOco 


R 11 

0.11 




DiOO 




10 '1 

19.0 


Training of 120 Days and Less (Short-Term) 


5.21 


'5.64 


6.97 


12.1 


19.4 

1 


GovorofDont « « • < * ■ i • • ■ « ■ ■ ■ * ■ « ■ « « ■ ■ « ■ • • ■ ■ ■ « ^ ■ ■ i 


5.26 


1 

5.95 


•7,07 


13.1 


•18.8 


In^hoiiSB ■ 1 ■ • « • • * • • 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1' 1 1 1 • t ■ 1 * 1 M 1 ■ 1 i f 


5.32 


6.10 


7.28 


14.7 


10 0 
19.4 


■ '^-r 


4.90. 


5.05 ' 


5,90 


■ 3.1 


:. 16.8 


Non-Government (Shoil-letrni) , 


5.01 


,5.44" . 


6.56 


U 


2D.6 


Specially Developed 


:4.15 


4.73 


5.37 ' 


14.0 


13.5 


Standard Cataloged Courses 


5.22 


,5.64 


. 6,89 


8.0 


22;2 


« From State and Local Governments 


, 4.60 


3.12 


■4,26 , 


-32.2 


'36.5 


Source Not Specified ; 


6.50 


3,24 ' 


3.73 


-50.2 


15.1 


Nongovernment Tralnlng^of More Than 120 Days 




. 3.03 


1 

3,11 


14.3' 


f f 


(Long*TeilD) . < • * . , • r • . 


2!65 


2.6, 
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Chirl 9: Avingi Coil Per Jnlnlng Occurrenct 



Source . FY 1975 FY 1978 FY 1977 ^Cfianfle. %CI)inge 

75-76 78.;7 

; \ ' . 

TOTAL ALL SOURCES... 230.57 247.84 -290.96 7.5 *' 17.4 

TrainlnflofiaODayaahdLess (Short-Term) ... 226.25 243.52 287.36 ^.6 . 18.0 

Government.. .....V..... 236.10' 256.75 308.29 8.7 20.1 

248.84 , 270.71 336.55 ' H 24.3 



1 1 1 1 r« 1 1 1 1 « * 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



2,8 



11.3 



-'. Ifllefageiicy.,.,,,,,.-. , 180,92' 185,93 19129 

Non^vefnment (Short-ffifm) •, [... , .■, 193:54 ■ 200.34 222,98 3,5 

' Specially Developed ,. .;„, 142,83 157,93 165,55 10.7 ■. 4.8 

Standard Cataloged Couraee „„„:„„ ' ■ 206,38 ;213,33 241,30, ' 3.4' 13.1 

, From State aiKlLoealGovemmente,,, ,,,,,,,!,, 227,09 102.55' 111,63 -54.8 8,9 

y'SowMNotSpeclfled „.,„,„ „„.„.■, „,. 274.75 163,28 168,63 -40,8 3.3 



Non-Government Training of More Tlian 120 Days 
Mng-Termli 3792.30 4505,93 4575.98 18.8 1.8 

' The expenditures lor (n-house training include the salaries of f uli-time Instructors and the salaries of all part-time personnei who en- 
, 0agedlnegencytralnin||actlvltle8durlngFY1977.Theco8toffaGiiltiesisnotinc^ 

30, 




t 

< 

The primary purpose forjhe iraining qf Federal employ- > 
m is the improvemeni of the emplpyees*'perfornvnce in 
(heir present po'sitjons. Approximately half of the training 
in FY 1977 was reported to have been given for this pur- 
. pose. This is in accord with the intent of the Government 
EmployeesJraining Act, which authorizes this training, and 
. declares it to be the policy of the Congress to"...provide 
means for the development of maximum proficiency in the 
performance of official duties by employees." 

i * 



. Nearly 15% of the training hours in FY 1977 occurred as a * 
result of new work assignments for the employees. 
Planning lor future staffing needs and developing skills 

• which are not available from outside the Government also 

' led to another 20% of the training e'ffort.' ^ 
Federal training is concentrated most heavily in special- 

, ty and'technical subject matter'areas. Aboyt 40% of the 
training effort was in fields such as taxes, airtraffic control, 
law-enforcement, and other, specialty training. .Sizable 
portions ©f training time'were also spent to develop em- 
ployee skills, knowledges, and abilities in adminiitration 
and analysis; in legal, medical, scientific, and engineering 
sub|ec(s,'and in the clerical area. . 
Executive and management training rinks seventl) 
among subject matter in terms of the number of hours 

■ spent in training, bulls given a very heavy money emphasis. 

■ This subject matter cost $7.44 per hour, compared to a-gen- 
eral Government-wide average of H3f. Neither cost * 
includes training staff salaries or^osts for training facilities, 
etc. These figures are'for training of ,120 days and -less. 
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Anas of Tralnlog Emphasis 

Cliirt11:PurpMlorTralnliig,FY1l77- ' 

I 

I 

Fortralnlnot)(t20day«an()IAii 



ALL PURPOSES 

To Improve Present Performance ! . . 
For a New Wo^k Assignment 

For Future Staging Needs : 

To Develop Unavailable Skills 

, Becalise of New Technology 

For Trade or Craft Apprenticeship .. 

For Orientation 

BecauseofPrograiP or Mission Change 

For Adult Basic Education 

Purpose Not Specif led 



Hours of 
Tralnino 


Coetof 
Training . 
|ln Dollars) 


Training 

OcfiirrincAi 

• 


Avenge 

Leirnlh ol 
Trilnlng « 
Occurwcei 
|ln Houril 


Avenge 
CnlDer 

Training 
Hour 
|ln Dollars) 

1 


36,3?6,391 


156,601,263, 


882,346 


41.23 


4.31 


18,383,966 


86,433,764 


563,266 


32.64 


4.81 


5,563,455 


16,372,197 


: 65,538 


84.69 


2.94 . 


4,559,906 ' 


14,248,816 


84,606 


53.86 


3.13' 


2,811,534 


19,433,087 


35,765 


78.61 . 


6.91 . 


2,073,570 


12,252,887 


61,222 


33.67 ■ 


5.91 ., 


1,341,017- 


508,709 


8,011 


167.40 ' 


0.36 


852,665 


1,815.533 


36,910 


23.10 


2.13 


629,746 


■ 3,271,364 


23,182 


27.17. 


5.19 


160,972 


261,475, 


3,834 


41.99 ' 


1.62 


• 540 ' 


'3,451 ' 


10 


54.00 


6.39, 



Areas of Training Emphasis 



Chirtia: Prlncl|)il8ul)|ielMitlir,;Y1l77 



For Iralnlngol120day8an(l less 



20- 



15.2 . 
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SpMiilty/ Admlnlstrih Legal/Medl- Clerical Supervisory Trades/ Executive/ AllOtlier 
Teclinlcal tlon/AnalysIs cal/8cler)llflc/ i Cralts Management 
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Areas of Training Emphasis 



Cliirt13:Prln(l|iil8uli|MlMittir,FY1(;7 



/ 
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\ 

Fbrlrilhlnool120diyiindlS8i 



Houri of 
Trilnlng 



Coslol 
Training 
|l0 Dollari) 



Training 
Occurrences 



Average Average 

Length ol Coil per 

Training " Training 

bccurrencei ' Hour 

|ln Houril (In Dollars) 



ALL SUBJECTS 


. ^ 36,376,391 


156,601,263 


882,346 


41,23 


. 4.31 


Specialty/Technical. 


, 15,151,216 


68,714,006 


290,135 


52.22 


4.54 


AdiDlnlstratlon/ArtalysIs 


. 4,469,873 


22,293,001 


M51,503 


29.50 


4.99 


^ . Legal/MedlcallSclenllflc/EnglneerIng . 


: 4,202,515 


25,178,287 


116,615 


36,04 


5.99' 


Oloricsl 1 4 1 < t ( • • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 ( 1 1 


. 3,521,707 


8,293,427 


' 79,808 


44.13 


2.35 ; 


Supervisory 


. 3,173,958 


9,655,433 


108,125 


29.35 


3,04 


Traddsf Crafts 


, 2,523,367 


'3,625,083 


35,504 


71.07 


1.44 


ExecullvefManageitienl 


. ' 2,157,187 


]6,0SS,870 


56,240 


38,36 


7.44 


Oriefitatlof) 


720,636 


1,729,843 


29,655 


24.30' 


2.40 


Adult Basic Education 


345,492 . 


■ 777,776 


10,841 


31.87 


2,25. • 


Subject' Mailer Not Spflcllled 


110,440 


278,557 


. 3,920 


28.17 


2,52 
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IMMMolTnMii 



The following pages presentdata on the distribution of 
training arDong varliius employee groups. This presenta- 
tion permits comparljons of the training provided to men 
and to women, to minority groups, and to various levels 
within pay systems and pay plans. • 

Careful consideration must be given to prevailing cdndl- 
, tlons within agencies before attempting to draw infer- 
ences. The fact titat one group of employees may have re- 
ceived more training than another may be completely just- 
ified by (he needs of both the organisation and the respec- 
tive employees. However, areas for managerial concern 
and attention may arise when the information presented 
here is Interpreted within the context of^he manager's 
organization 



Indlcilort ol Trilnln^Dbtrlbullon 

This section uses three indicators of training distribution; 

• Percent of Duty-Time Hours Spent in Training. (called 
the- Duration Ratio in previous reportjKhart M, 

I Index of Training Eqully-Chah 15, and 

• Non-Salary Cost by Pay System-Chart 16. 
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Dlitrlbutloir of Training 




CM 14: hm\ tH Dui|f>Tlm Hwn tpml In Tnlnlng, PY 1177 
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TOTAL ALL QROUPt 


'075* 


Oil 


0,63 


Tolil MInorlly ! . . 


0.60 


0.59 


0,61 


BlicH,...,,,, 


0,5/ 
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Spinliti Surnimid ... 


069 


073 


0,59 


Afnirleinlildlin 


, 0.51 


0,46 


0,55 


Orlintil..: 


076 


0.62 


0,63 


Minoflty Not SpiclllKl . . . 


072 


0.77 


0.56. 


Non-Mlnoflly- 


07» 


0,87 


0.63 



fly Syitim 



Tom 



Pircinl 
Mm 



WofTim 



TOTAL ALL PAY SYSTEMS, 


0,75 


0,81 


0.62 


Totil Giniril Schidule or 








■SImllir 


• 0,90 


1.06 


0.69 


Q8-1 Thoj 4 


0,47 


0,55 


0.44 


08-5 Thru 8 


1,04 


137 


0,62 


QS-9 Thru 12' 


109 


111 




Q8'13 Thru 15 ! 


0.92 


0.92 


0.91 


uSriO inru 10 


(/.DO 


U.OD 


AM 


PL*3l3indOlhir 








ExMUllvii 


0.41 


0.36 


' 0.09 


Tplil)^ifl6 8yiti(iii.,;v,,, 


0.30 


0.31 


0.15 


Ragulir Noniupirvliory . . 


0.24 


0.26 


0.13 


Rigulir Lydtr ,; 


0.3^1 


0.31 


0,26 


RtgulirSupirviiory 


0.77 


0.78 / 


0,62 


OthirPiySyit§mi 


0.56 


0.73 


0:29 


Piy Syiltni Not SpiclllKj , . 


0.17 


0.22 
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ining Equiiy 



Mature (lithe Index 



The lnk'Of TraM^^ Chart 13 l),elow, shows the 
.relative aipouni of training/.eceiyed by different groups 
within the Federal WQr|( force. It compares the number of 
hour's of training per capita for a population group with the 
numberoftr^ning hours percapitafortheentirereporting 
'population. An Index value of 1.00 re^)resents Qomparabil- 
' ity with tti'e Coyernrtient popWation as a whole. As a meas- 
uring instiument, the Index can. be, used ff) gauge the 
effects of policy, prtictiCes,:and procedures on thedistribu- 
tipn of iraining. Because the index values have been adjus- 
ted for the size of a group's population, they refleculft true 

• prcjporlionaie share of tim,e given to populatforijroups. 

' r 

lnt|rprelation of Index Values ' 

• AnlndexvalueoftOOifidbtesthatagroupofemploy- 
ees is beipg given a comparable amount of training time to 
•that whifch is given Federal employees in general. An Index 
Value significantly greater than 1 .00 indicafes'a heavier con- 
centration of training time for a group, whereas an Index 
value of less .than 1.00 means that these employees, as a , 
group, receive some fraction of the average training time 
that is given over the Government as a while. 

ERIC ' • . 



Although some variation is to be expected among various , 
population groups, it takes tremendous differences in lhe ■ 
amount of training hours received to cause a significSnt de-' 
viation of the Index froml.OOforthelargersegmeptsoftht 
employee population. For example, the Index shows the ' 
proportion of training given to Genejal Schedule (GS) em^ ,« 
ployees in the gr^de level 5-8 to be more than double that 
given CS grades 1-4. It would re«tuire an additional"' 
' 4)640,00(1 hours of training for grades G5 1-4 to raise their 
training volume, which corresponds to an Index value of 
. 0.64, to a level comparable with the GS grades 5-8, which 
have an Index value df 1.39. 

, Clearly, the difference in the amounts of training pro- 
vided to the above employee groups are significant. 

Causes of Training Distribution 

Index shows the results of training actibijs/which in 
, ' turn manifest th'e results of many different causes and rea; ' 
sons, among which are: 

• persofinel classifications, ^ 

• work force training needs, ' 
shifts in policy emphasis, • 

• I fluctuations in the job marl(et,,and ' ' ■ 

• other factors. 

' A statistical report does not provide the sort of informa- 
tioO; required to Isolate which of the possible underlying 
reasons are responsible for the differences which have . 

til ■ • ■ 



been observed. The user of this report can readily identify 
some portions of the work force which might require 
greater training emphasis because of the complex or criti- 
cal nature of their dutieS; high turnover among employees; 
changes in policy or technology; and many other matters. 
Likewise, the reader might recognize groups of employ- 
ees who Sire lessJikely to require frequent training to up^ 
hold theicjob responsibilities. However, where such logi- 
cal expiations for discrepancies are not available, a care- 
ful jf€^w> by agency management would be appropriate. 
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Chirll&lndeii of Training Equity.FY 1977 
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Minority Group 



TOTAL AH GROUPS..... 1.00 

Total Minority - 0.81 

BIsck V M * » 4 1 * • 1 • ^ I f i • * I 

Spanish Surnained 

American Indian 

Oriental 1.02 

MinorityNot Specified...' 0.94 

Non-Minority 1.05 



Percent 
Men 

1.08' 



Women 



0.95 



1.12 
1.00 
1.14 



0.80 
0.74 
0.85 
075' 
0.87 



J Formula for index- Pxh, ' " • • ' 

■Ox m where; ? = the number of Federal, 
employees; h > iije diiratlon, In-hours, of the training' for the 
groupiO the total duratidn; In hour^-of Pederar training; and 
m = the pdpuiation of tlie group. i| , ; 
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Total 



TOtALALtPAY SYSTEMS. 


. 1.00 


f 

Total General Schedule or 




Ailmllar 


. 1.22 


GSVThdj 4 


0.64 


6S-5Yru 8 .......... 


1.39 


GS-9 Thru 12 .. ........ 


1.48 


> GS-13 Thru 15.... 


1.22 


GS-16Thru18 .......... 


0,85^ 


PL-3f3 and Other ' 




' Executives , 


0.53 


Total Wage Systemj .. 


0.38 



Percent . 
Men 'Women 
1.08 



1.42 




0.95. 
0.81 
1.14 
1.40 
1.24 



0.49 0.1^ 



0.40 
0.33 



0.18 
0.34 

0,77'. 



Regular Nonsupervlsory.. ^ 
Regular Leader ......... 0.39 

> RigularSupervlsory V 0.98 

Other Pay Systerps ^0.71 . ^0:93 ^ 0.38 

■ - ■ ■ , •' ' \ ' ■■ ■ ' ■ ' ' ! ■ ,' 

•Pay System Not.Speclfled ,. 0.26 0.33 ,0.14 
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,Cluirt 16: Non-Salary C08t by Pay System, FY1977 
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, -Pay System 



.(InDollars)' pn Dollars), 

, ' 'Total Men ' Wofij^' Total Men , ' Women 

TOTAL ALL' PAY SYSTEMS . . . . 4.31 4.96 " 2.86' 177.t 214.14' . 106.85 

Total General Schedule or similar 4,67 ', 5,57. .2.93. 191.81 236,51 111.43 

GS-1 Thru 4.,:.,,,... .„...,..,...., ,1,70 1.48 1.79 64.79 /■ 72.1? 82.83 

GS-5 Thru 8........ , 3.29, 3.62 ^ 2.94 160.46 ■ 213.20, . 121.^ 

GSr9 Thru12. ..................... , 5.55 5.89 3.97 217.01 235.50 141.88, 

6S-13Thru15...... 8.53 8.66 • 6.38 290.36 296.44 ' 199.78 

' 6S-16Thru18....!......... 11.71 11.72 11.93 . 405.40. 402.19 ■ 498.23 

PL-313 and Olher Executives 7.09 8.44 7.13 . 250,11^ 274,66 . 205.20 

Total WagtSyslems ,....„,„......... 2.33 2.39 , ' ■ 0.97 83,49 85.92 33.52 

Regular Nori8upervl3ory(WG) 252 ' • ' 2.40 0.'85, 95.74 ' 99.83 , 30.70: 

■ Regular LMfler (WL) , 3.24 ' 3.29' ' ' ,2i34' ' 99.88 ' 101.10. 75.38 

Regular,Si|efvi8ory(WS).. 2.24 2,26 '.1,31. 58.€1 ' 59.10 37,31 

Otherl^ySy«eiM..;'..'.... ...... 1.50 1.42 '^1.76" ,83.04 .109.80 , 47.95^ 

,Pay«y8temNotS|Willed,,..:,!....,..!...,v 1 13.19 168.25- 164,58 193.46 



Adion ,,,,, ,,, AQiQfy 

' . Agriculture, Department of. ..,..,.'.,.,..:„:., ACRICUITURE 

Air Force, Departmfnt of ,.. -.,..„.. ; . .„„.,., ,„ aIRFORCE 

Army,Departmen(,of..,..,. .!....... ..„„„' ARMY 

.Atomic Energy Commission ; ....;,.„,,„ aEC 

, Civil SeiViceCoirfmission.. ,^,.„„..: •„ csc ' 

Commerce, Department of ,„;,.,.,,,...„ cOIHMERCt 

, ' .Defense Agencies, Other „.,.,.. OTHER-DEFENSE 

. Energy Research and Development Administration ....,.,,....„., ERDA , 

I Environmental Protection Agency....,.,,... .....„,..;., EPA ' 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission !......„,,;.,.;...,. EEOC 

, Federal Communications Commission ,. •. ' Kc , 

Federal Deposit Insuraqce Corporation .: , fdIC 

•Federal Energy Administration ....;..,.....„,.;.,.,. • FEA ■ 

Federal Trade Commission .■; FTC 

' General Accounting Office. ; cao 

General Services Administration ; , „ c$A 



> Government Printing Office ,-. , ,^ , ., CPO; 

Health, Education and Welfare, Departml of V HtW. 



Urban Development, Department of HUD 

Interior, Depariment of ....,..■..,......„,... , , „ , „ . . „ , ... }itmm 
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Wee, Department of.....; JUSTICE 

Labor, Department of . . . '. . . . lAHOR 

Library of Congress ............. ; ubrary Of CONGRESS 

National Aeronautic and Space Administratis ..." NASA 

National Credit Union Administration ........ NCliA* - 

Navy,De[fartmentof naW ■ 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission .i., nRC 

Panama Canal Coftipany/Canal Zone Government , .'. . . . PANAMA ttNAL 

Securities <tnd Exchange Commission , SEC 

. Selective Service System SEIEOIVI SERVICE 

SmairBusifiessAdministration^^ SBA ! 

Smithsonian Institution... , SMITHSONIANv , 

, State, Department of/AID STAH/AID ' . . 

Transportation, Department of....... TRANSPpRTATION'^^ • 

Treasury, Department of., , ....^.^ TREASURY i 

United States Information Agency ^ '.T -USIA 

Veterans Administration ., .................v........-....:.. VA. ' ' ' 
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1,784,713. 1,753,552. 

222,476 302,212 

• '866,106 _ 547,249 

1Pj646 " 38,978 

\>,a37' ' ■ 76,639 ' 
. 48,052 . 

10,749 

35,244 > 

6,314 

181,871 

,3,508,773 . 3,777,630 

3,834,8(11 ■ '4,147,082' 

2,252,568 2,066,3^5 
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